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rOREWORO 



The relationship between rural manpower and rural poverty has led to the 
establishment of a rural manpower research task force focusing upon some of 
the problems of the rural poor In Michigan. Professor Denton Morrison of 
the Department of Sociology at Michigan State University Is a member of this 
task force. Patricia Phillips was his Graduate Research Assistant. 

The dimensions of rural poverty are manifold, and the task force agreed 
that there was a great need for a variety of research projects In this essen- 
tially unexplored area. Among others, there appears to be a need for a better 
understanding of the attitude of the rural poor relative to their individual 
situations, their community, and the organizations and agencies serving them. 

This report Is a feasibility probe of discontent among the rural poor. 
While the scope of the study was limited, It should be useful In providing 



insights for those who wish to do research on this Important topic. Also, 
It provides clues for understanding these people, who number some fourteen 
million, perhaps, in rural America. 




Daniel W. Sturt 
01 rector 

Rura< Manpower Center 
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I ntroduction 



Concern with America's "urban crisis," with its roots in urban poverty, 
has concealed the fact that poverty in America is disproportionately rural. 
Moreover, the rural poor, though fewer in absolute number than the urban 
poor, are in an important sense poorer than the urban poor. The rural poor 
have vastly inferior educational, health, welfare, recreation, economic, and 
other institutional facilities in their communities. Furthermore, the same 
aspects of population sparsity and dispersion that are partly responsible 
for this lack of Institutional facilities probably impede access to these 
facilities. The "urban crisis" then is, relatively speaking^ more a crisis 
of vocal discontent than of deprivation per se . Rural poverty is relatively 
Invisible, partly because of its ecological dispersion and its smaller absolute 
magnitude, but also because the rural poor appear to be less discontent with 
and less militant about their situation^ they are also less organized to 
protest it. The rural poor are a silent minority. 

Purposes of the Study 

Our general purpose was to investigate the feasibility of more systematic 
and larger scale research on the nature, sources, correlates, and consequences 
of discontent among the rural poor. Our focus was on discontent, partly 
because of the anomaly described previously (the silence of the rural poor 
in their objectively more deprived situation), but also because of the crucial 
role vocal discontent plays in drawing attention to, developing policies about, 
and Instituting programs to alleviate social problems such as poverty. V\^e 
assume that people don't do anything about their problems (or perhaps more 
Important, get anything done) until they themselves define the problems as 
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problems and develop beliefs and organized efforts to bring about cures. 
Moreover, the developers and executors of programs designed to alleviate 
rural poverty must know In advance about the kinds of attitudes and behaviors 
they must deal with in attempting to bring about changes. 

More specifically, our goals were practical, theoretical, and methodo- 
logical. From a practi ca I standpoint^ we wanted to learn what we could about 
rural poverty by studying it first-hand, so that we could give agents, agencies, 
and researchers concerned with alleviating rural poverty any clues that might 
help them develop further approaches, particularly approaches to research 
on rural poverty, but also approaches to policies and programs to relate to 
the problems of the poor. The oreti ca My , we wanted to move toward developing 
some general notions on the relations between deprivation, discontent, and 
the organization of discontent in movements of protest and reform. Methodo- 
logical I y , we wanted to explore some ways and means of identifying, contacting, 
and gathering data from the rural poor. Because our empirical base for this 
study was modest indeed and because our purposes were mainly heuristic, 
we offer strictly first impressions, which should be considered merely as 
tentative hypotheses for further discussion, consideration, and study. 



Methods 



Our aim was to find an area of concentrated rura I -nonfarm poverty in a 
portion of Michigan’s Lower Peninsula which would be relatively isolated both 
from larger cities, and from heavy tourist trade. We wanted an area of con- 
centrated poverty primarily for convenience in finding cases to study, but 
also to Jet whatever impressions we could about the cultural context of 
poverty. We decided to study rural-nonfarm poverty because the likelihood 
of its areal concentration is great, because identifying cases is easier than 
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Identifying cases of farm poverty, because cases of rura I -nonfarm poverty 
compose a substantial proportion of the rural poverty of the state, and 
because less Is known about it than farm poverty. V^e wanted to study an 
area of the state relatively Isolated from larger cities because we thought 
that people In isolated areas face more difficult problems In getting jobs 
and In getting access to institutional facilities. 

Consequently, after surveillance and preliminary Interviewing in several 
areas known to contain considerable rural poverty, we settled on an area of 
a county located slightly above the line which separates the more prosperous 
agricultural and industrial counties of lower Michigan from the poorer upper 
counties. This area is more than the usual commuting distance from the 
regionally important urban- 1 ndustrl a I area, has a large proportion of rural 
nonfarm families, and a large proportion of these have annual Incomes below 
the poverty level.^ The particular area in which we conducted our interviews 
has several small lakes that are surrounded with modest cottages, some densely 
concentrated near the lakes, others widely scattered on unmarked and extremely 
poor roads in the hinterland (most of our cases were not from the most densely 
settled parts). Much of the population of this area Is present only occasion- 
ally during the summer, but a substantial proportion of the cottages are 
permanently occupied by low-income families. Clearly, the relative abundance 
of low-cost housing in the area Is an Important factor In motivating the 
presence of low- Income families. 



These characteristics of the county are documented In a report being 
prepared for the Rural Manpower Center by Will lam Vredevoogd and All Razaque. 
Also see: All Razaque, VII I Mam Kimball, and Manfred Thullen, Some Dimensions 

of Poverty in Michigan , East Lansing: Michigan State University, Rural 

Manpower Center, Report No. 19, September, 1969. 
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The people we studied, we believe, are reasonably typical of those who 
occupy the small, dilapidated rura I -nonfarm open-country dwellings so depress- 
ingly common in the relatively isolated ’'backwoods'* areas of northern lower 
as well as upper Michigan. 

Our method of selecting cases was informal: we simply selected houses 

which in terms of their size, condition, and surroundings appeared to be 
permanently occupied by people who were poor. Usually this guess was correct, 
although our questions about income indicated that in two cases we were clearly 
wrong in estimating income (the conventional criterion of poverty is an income 
of $3600 nr less per year for a fami ly of four) and two other cases may be 
slightly above this criterion — although we suspect that these respondents 
exaggerated their income considerably. Thus, our sample contains families 
with a considerable range of variation in the lower portion of the income 
scale. Our findings also raise some interesting methodological questions 
about selecting poverty cases for study by informal inspection methods and 
about the validity of income figures obtained in interviews with the poor. 
Further, these findings raise some Interesting questions about the relation- 
ship between income and consumption standards, at least in housing. The 
obvious answer to this paradox in at least one case was simply that the family 
was living in “poverty'” housing in order to acquire sufficient capital to 
build a better house. 

The interviews were conducted by two college-age women, who simply 
explained that they were doing a study of “Rural Living and Community Needs” 
and would like to talk to the people about the advantages and disadvantages 
of living In the country, the problems of the community, etc. They met little 
resistance. (Two cases promised interviews, however, but could not be found 
at the time appointed.) Additionally, they received no objections to their 
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request to tape record the Interview. Thus, as one interviewer started to 
ask the questions, the other unobtrusively removed the tape recorder micro- 
phone from her handbag and switched it on. Usually, one interviewer asked 
most of the questions while the other injected appropriate rephrasings of 
questions, followed up interesting leads, and made observations on the family 
and the living environment. The interviews lasted an average of one and 
one-half hours, although several went considerably longer. As soon as possible 
after the interview was completed, the tape was transcribed, and supplemented 
by whatever observations and analysis the interviewers were able to make. 

Most of the Interviews were conducted with the woman of the household (often 
she was the family head), but In a few Interviews a husband or other man was 
present and participated. A considerable range of demographic characteristics 
Is represented In our sample. (See Appendix A for a summary of the charac- 
teristics of our cases.) 

The Interviewing took place in the last weeks of August, 1969 , after we 
spent several weeks developing questions and pre-testing the questions and 
the Interview procedure. Nine Interviews were conducted using the final set 
of questions developed, and four Interviews were conducted during the pre- 
test sta^e. (See Appendix B for a copy of our Interview guide.) 

Our analysis consisted entirely of reading, rereading, and considering 
the Interview transcripts and our field notes. Although we give Illustrative 
quotations for some of our points, our Impressions generally come from a more 
holistic consideration of the data. We are confident that we have some correct 
Impressions, but equally Confident that we have some Incorrect ones; and we 
don»t always know which are which. Also, we have been very selective and will 
discuss here only the data that gave us relatively clear Impressions. Perhaps, 
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then, our major impression is that rural poverty is varied and complex, in 
both its behavioral and attitudinal dimensions. V/e have reduced it to simple 
terms below, but actual research on these notions would doubtless produce a 
much more complex, and more ambiguous, result. 



Some Major Impressions 



In order to get our respondents to talk about themselves we started 
our interviews with questions asking them to compare the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of rural and city living, and to evaluate their situation 
In this context. Most of our respondents had relatively wel I -developed ration- 
ales for their belief that living in the country had advantages over city life. 
(Some had been city residents but most had not, and most had no intention of 
becoming urbanites. Of course, most recognized certain advantages of city 
living, but seemed to feel these were outweighed by the disadvantages.) In 
fact, this topic proved to be one of the best articulated areas of their 
belief system. Mostly, the advantages they listed involved stereotypes of 
rural ity: fresh air, space, friendliness of neighbors, etc.; 

Interview 4, question 7, What is the main reason you moved to the 
country? 

So my kids can have animals, so they can have fresh air to breathe, 
so we can grow a garden and watch things grow. They’ve got 
horses out here, We’ve got pep out here . . . Even in the winter 
time it’s pretty here. You gotta go outside. Why stay cooped 
up in a stuffy old house? If you go out in the city on a winter’s 
day, there’s soot ail over, the snow doesn’t stay white for very 
long. Everybody’s fightin’ to get rid of it. We don’t have to 
pay for snow removal either. 



Interview 8;^ question 17, In general, what disadvantages do city 
people have that you don’t have? 

Well, I could think of a lot. Air pollution, the riots in Detroit, 
two years ago. 
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Interview 9, question 17. In general, what disadvantages do city 
people have that you don’t have? 

Well, there’s not any yards. You don’t have any y-rd at all, 
especially if you have an apartment as we did. You don’t get 
any air like that because you’re inside because there’s no yard 
or anything. You can’t take a walk unless It’s on pavement, 
which isn’t good for your feet anyway. 

Our Impression, then. Is that many of the rural poor selectively compare them- 
selves with urban dwellers and manage to rationalize their own comparative 
advantage. Urban dwellers are a negative reference group for the most part. 

We also infer that such comparisons provide considerable psychological com- 
fort for the rural poor; they can point to certain concrete, positive rewards 
in their life despite the fact that they do not participate in the rewards 
of the larger system, particularly the economic ones. Obviously, this is a 
difficult and unsteady dissonance reduction process, and one that Is far 
from universal among the rural poor. Slightly below this surface layer of 
outward contentment, and easily tapped with some specific probing, is a deeper 
layer of frustration and discontent, particularly with the economic situation, 
but also with the institutional and social constraints of a rural life of 
poverty and the lack of opportunity for mobility out of this situation: 
Interview 3. Are you satisfied living here? 

Oh, yeah. Well this has been home so long now that — of course, 
there are things that I say to her [daughter]; now last summer 
we didn’t have a picnic and this summer we didn’t have a picnic. 

We’re just not doing nothing, you know. 



Interview I, question II: Qut you do ^o and visit once in a while 

with your brother? How often would that be? 

I never have no money to go anywhere with, so I stay to home. 
Thaf's one good reason. When you don’t work and you don’t got 
money to do with, then you sit home. 
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Interview 4^ question 82. Have any members of your fami ly had 
contacts with: Boy or Girl Scouts? 

It’s In town. In another sense of the word It cost too much. 
By the time you buy a boy scout uniform, all their handbooks — 
we know, we tried. We couldn’t keep up with It, I got six 
other kids asking, ’’Where’s mine?” And If we was to do It for 
all of them^ we couldn’t even feed ’em. 

PTA? 

Oh, a bunch of citified mothers. A bunch of snooty snobs. If 
you don’t accomplish anything, why go? Where the world would I 
go to PTA? 



Interview 5, question 52. What about the health of you and your 
family? Is it generally good, or are there health problems? 

Well, he got sick this spring, and he had to have a specialist and 

we had to go clear to to get one. Now to me, that’s 

ridiculous; I mean, he had to have a doctor Immediately and we 

took him to and they wouldn’t even, they had the guts 

to tell us to take him to . I used to a little con- 

ven I ence“-and there ain’t nothin ’ u^ here. 



Interview 5, question 66. What, In the way of monthly Income would 
you need to make ends meet nicely, that Is to cover all your basic 
needs and keep the bills paid up? 

I’m tired of getting by; I want to get ahead. I’m really against 
this country up here. I don’t like it whatsoever. I mean as far 
as a place to work or a place to live, it makes me feel like I’m 
workin’ for nothin’. I mean I’m willin’ to work and I don’t care 
how hard I work, but I ’m not ever gonna go back and work for a 
shop or anything like that, as long as I can do It on my own and 
I don’t like working for myself particularly, because I got a lot 
of problems that way. I don't know where my next job Is goln’ 
to be, and I just started and I’m not well known. 

To some extent the dissatisfaction of the rural poor can be 1 1 lustrated by 
what they desire for their children, their Implicit fear and recognition 
that their chi Idren will not reach these aspirations, and In the keen aware- 
ness they have of their own personal failures, Including their failure to 
take advantages of opportunities that came their way,' 
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Interview A, question Z9, What was the last year of school you 
completed? 

I didn’t finish high school, I was stupid and got married. 

How about your husband? 

He didn’t finish high school either. He got stupid and just plain 
quit. We thought we was smarter than everybody else, but we 
weren’t. 



Interview 4, question 32. Did you ever think you wanted to qo 
to col lege? ^ 

I was pretty good in school, I learned a lot, I was an honor roll 
student. Like a dumb body I thought I was falling madly in love. 
You wake up 10 years later with six kids, what you gonna to do? 



Interview 5, question 36. Oo you think your children will get 
these opportunities? 

I know if I don’t think of something better than what I’m doin’ 
now they’ll probably never see no college. They'll be lucky if 
they get through high school. 



Interview 7, question 32. Did you ever think you wanted to qo 
to col lege? ^ 

No, I love school and \ tried to get all my children to go but I 
never had one that graduated Cfrom high school!). 



Interview 8, question 38. VIhat kinds of jobs in general do you 
want your children or their husbands to have? 

I want them to get out and make it. I want my girls to have the 
best education. I’m really serious about that. That’s one thing 

^ 3nd I are really serious about. I want them to be 

doctors. We talk about it an awful lot. We lay in bed nights 
talkin to the kids, you know. About what they want to be". A 

couple of ’em want to be a nurse and here wants to be 

a school teacher and the boys here are undecided about what they 
want to do. But weVe really serious about it. 

It is not difficult to see why these people seek to salvage meaning for 
their lives in the rural virtues of fresh air, space, and communion with 
nature. In many instances they have very little else to lend meaning to 
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their lives, and they know the likelihood that they will have more Is low. 

We were deeply Impressed by the meagerness of their Incomes and> In many 
cases, Its variability from week to week; we were impressed with their diffi- 
culties In finding stable employment at decent wages-- largely because Industry 
is lacking In the area, but also because they lack marketable skills, although 
many were willing and eager to be trained; we were Impressed with the miser- 
able condition of their housing and with their ability to tolerate their 
lack of privacy (large families live In one or two room houses); we were 
Impressed with the high Incidence of serious, chronic health problems (includ- 
ing mental health problems and retardation), and with their difficulty in 
securing even the most minimum kinds of health care services; we were Impressed 
with their low level of educatlon> but perhaps even more Impressed, upon 
reflection^ that these people could have spent from eight to twelve years 
In school and yet emerge with so few concretely productive job skills, Inter- 
personal skills, and so little usable knowledge of the way our social system 
operates (doubtless these are more the fault of the educational system than 
of the way they participated In It); we were Impressed with how old they look 
in relation to their years; we were Impressed with their frankness In volunteer- 
ing problems of alcoholism, birth control, debt. Interpersonal difficulties, 
relations with the law, and a host of others’ problems — In many Instances. we clearly 
realized that no one had ever shown any Interest In talking sympathetically 
with these people; we were Impressed with the virtual absence of organiza- 
tional Involvements — they have practically no meaningful or enduring connec- 
tions with the people and agencies with power. Influence, or knowledge In 
our society; we were Impressed with their physical and social Isolation (It 
is great, but not so great as to prevent them from aspiring to the affluence 
of the larger society, particularly ss affluence standards are brought to them 



through the mass media, mainly television). In short, we were Impressed by 
their poverty and by their ability to survive In spite of It. In fact, many 
of these people would probably not admit their poverty. Poverty Is something. 
In the view of many of these people, that exists In the cities, but not In 
the country. One can recognize and appreciate this sort of implicit pride 
while at the same time realize It Is highly disfunctlonal for these people. 

In particular. It Is related to their failure to protest their situation and 
to seek aid from public health, welfare, educational, and credit agencies. 
(Many seem to have a considerable distrust of these agencies, sometimes 
because of bad experiences, but often because of their belief that these 
agencies are Impersonal and ’'nosey''.) 

Furthermore, even though these people have their dissatisfactions, they 
don’t know who or what or how to blame for their problems. The rural poor 
have complaints against wages, prices, housing, etc., but they complain mostly 
about highly specific events In their own Immediate experience or against 
"government” or '"politics” or simply the way "they" (the affluent and powerful 
world beyond them) have the advantages. The rural poor have, then, a rela- 
tively undeveloped and politically naive sense of structural blockage. They 
do not focus blame on meaningful dimensions of the soda! structure or they 
blame themselves or they simply regard their situation as a kind of macabre 
mystery. Also, they have a very low class consciousness, partly because 
their Interaction with others is low but partly because they are deeply 
Imbued with the Protestant ethic and sense of Individualism which are charac- 
teristic of rural I ty. They do not see or perceive that many others share 
their problems, but, rather, tend to see their problems as unique and 
Idiosyncratic. Moreover, they do not look upon the wealthier or more powerful 
elements of society as their general or specific oppressors. They do not 
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think programmatically and systematically about their problems. Indeed, 
almost all of their energies go into surviving, and very little time or 
energy is left to plan, to organize, to lead, or to participate. The moti- 
vation of the rural poor to organize is low (they are too busy hustling for 
survival^ or simply too beaten to do anything), and their organizational 
abilities are low; moreover, the purposes and strategies of organization 
and of protest are unclear to them--rea I i sti ca I ly so perhaps. 

The result is that the rural poor suffer from great alienation, resigna- 
tion, and despair, and a feeling of overwhelming powerlessness. They feel 
that the system has passed them by, that they do not understand It, and 
cannot influence it. Indeed, they have only the most minimal kinds of link- 
ages with the larger system. For the most part, their experiences with 
government and private agencies, and even with private businesses, have been 
unsatisfactory, if not disastrous. Most feel that politics v/ork against 
them rather than for them. Many simply want to be left alone: 

Interview I: Do you think the businessmen in or other 

people do something to help the situation and get some jobs out 
here? 

I think the government could do something if they wanted to. You 
should go and investigate on them. If we had what they’re throw- 
ing away, we could live good. All of us. 



Interview 4: V/hat did you say about ADC? Could you explain? 

I could be on AOC with the kids. I ^d rather not be bothered with 
the people, let’s live our own lives. I don’t want to be under 
somebody’s thumb. Oh, that would kill me. I’d rather work, earn 
my own way. I don’t want somebody to come stick their nose down 
my neck. ’’Whatcha got in this closet, what you got in that one.” 

I cfCn’t feel it’s none of their bus i ness , what ’s in my closet. 

Is that what the government agencies do around here? 

Well, I imagine they do. I know people who’s been ©n ADC and they 
look at the house and say, ”Why, you got to move. Thi-s house 
ain’t good enough for you.” Instead of helpin’ them fix up. 

They just ridin’ on ’em constant. Sendin’ all this money to the 
moon, and all this Junk and It ain’t gonna do these people right 
here right now any good. 
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Interview 5, question 85. If you were the President of the 
United States what kinds of changes would you try to make? 

I ain’t got no faith in nobody In politics, anymore. I’m tollin’ 
you I’m done with them, and that’s includin’ the President too. 

I have no faith in him whatsoever. He’s just a little puppet. 
He’s told what to do and his opinions aren’t his own anymore. 
Who’s tel I in’ him, I don’t know. But when he has to read from 
a sheet, he must not know too much what’s he talkin’ about. 



Interview 8, question 82. Have any members of your family had 
any contacts with any of these agencies or organizations in the 
last year or so? 

[respondent talks about his baby girl who died, and how he went 
to the Bureau of Social Services to borrow money to bury the baby.H 

The director there asked me, "Are you and your wife goin’ to con- 
tinue to have more kids?'^ I had a thousand dollar hospital bill., 
and I buried the baby while she was in the hospital. They couldn’t 
help me. They wouldn’t. They’d furnish a baby sitter. I was 
takin’ the kids to work with me>. They would furnish a baby sitter 
to take care of the kids. I told them they could go to hell— I’d 
take the kids to work with me, so that’s just what I done. I 
have a station wagon. I put a mattress in the back. I put all 
six of them in the back of it. I’d bring ’em along and I’d milk 
cows in the morning at three o’clock — I’d take the kids— I’d get 
them up at three. Then I started milking at about 3:30 or quarter 
to four. And I’d go out and start the car up every little while 
to heat it up, to get it warm in there. Then I’d go back in and 
milk some more cows and then at 8:00 I’d go home, then I’d feed 
them their breakfast^ and put them back in bed for a few hours andf 
they’d sleep. And I’d go to bed too and sleep. Then I’d get ’em 
again at 2:00 and go back to work again. Put ’em in the car again 
and take ’em to work and they’d sit in the car and wait for me to 
get done milkin’. I’d get done at seven that night. Then I’d 
bring ’em back home, feed them their supper, put ’em back to bed 
agai n , 



General Research Needs 



Some of our specific iiipressions above may be translatable Into questions 
for further study. Here we would like to sketch what we see as some genera I 
areas and approaches to needed research on rural poverty: 

I. There Is a need for much research on the mental health implications 
of rural poverty . We particularly need research to compare rural with urban 
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iTi6nf a I hsal+h problsims assocla+sd wl+h pov6r+y. If may ba, for Instance, 
that the rural poor suffer less anxiety and less frustration In their situa- 
tion than do urban dwellers at similar economic levels. Especially Important 
In this context are the problems of the aged. 

2. There Is an Important need for experimental program research . What 
programs will work best to educate, motivate, and train the rural poor for 
better lives? What programs will best equip them for migration or to get 

work In rural areas? How can leaders and organizations be developed In 
rural areas? 

3. There is an Important need for research on community development . 

How can communities In rural areas organize to provide institutions and 
services comparable with those In urban areas? How can rural and urban 
communities cooperate to provide such services? What are the problems and 
potentials of multi -county organization of social service agencies? 

4. There Is great need for research on the agencies and ag ents who 

rural areas and who, theoretically, work with the rural poor. 

Do these agencies know the problems of the poor, their location, the ways 
of Involving the poor in programs? What can existing agencies do to develop 
and disperse personnel to work with the rural poor? Colleges of agriculture 
have a particular responsibility for the problem of the rural poor. Could 
there be developed a training program for a leadership corps among the rural 
poor? What new modes of organization and training are necessary If the 
Cooperative Extension Service and other agencies and organizations are to 
relate meaningfully to the problem of rural poverty? 

5. There Is a need for a comparative approach to researc h on rural 
£overty, that Is, comparing rural poverty with rural nonpoverty, rural 
poverty with urban poverty, etc. Also, there may be Important reasons to 
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study rural poverty cross-nat iona I ly, since It is not at all clear that 
rural development necessarily solves the problems of rural people. We are 
not at all sur©, for instance, that the peasants in developing countries 
are relatively worse off than the rural poor in the United States, at least 
by certain mental health criteria and In their sense of alienation. 

Cone I us i ons 

Our impressions are mostly tentative, but we can say with certainty 
that at the substantive level many important problems are available for 
research on rural poverty, whether one’s perspective is applied or theo- 
retical, Moreover, a study of the rural poor would appear to pose few 
special methodological difficulties for research, except perhaps in accur- 
ately identifying the poor and measuring their income. The silent minority 
speak freely of their problems. 
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APPENDIX A: SUMMARIES OF 

CHARACTERISTICS OF CASES STUDIED* 



inte ^rviewee, age, age of spouse Education (interviewee, spouse) 



Female head (single) 60 
Wife 21, 21 

Female head (husband deserted) 44 
Wife 35, 35 

Husband and wife 28, 23 
Husband and wife 35, 35 
Wife 65, 65 

Husband and wife 42, 38 
Wife 55, 57 



8th, 8th 
7th, 12th 

loth, ? 

8th, 1 1 th 
IZth+, lOth 

loth, 9th 

? 

# 

12th, 12th 
8th 



Occupation (man, woman) 

Truck driver, none 
Brick layer (self-employed), none 
Carpenter (retired), none 
Nailer, nurses aid (unemployed) 

Tree trimmer (self-employed), saw 
mill (unemp loyed) 

Railroad, hote I -Serv I ce (disabled) 
Waitress (disabled) 

Highway construction, home retailing 
Waitress (disabled) 



Reported Income per month, and number 
i n Fam i I y 



$66 ( I ) 

$500 (4) 

$130 (2) 

$400 or less (9) 
$300 or less (4) 
$600 (??) (3) 
$<20 (3) 

$400 or less (9) 
$400 (?) (3) 



Size of House 

3 rooms 
old trai ler 
1-2 rooms 
3 rooms 
2 rooms 
3-4 rooms 
2 rooms 
3-4 rooms 
3-4 rooms 



Health Problems in Family 
None 

Female head heart trouble 

Wife heart trouble 

Female head poor health 

Wife heart trouble 

One sickly child 

Wife and husband poor health 

None 

None 



^Randomized order of presentation to prevent identification of cases 
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APPENDIX B: INTERVIEW GUIDE 

SURVEY OF RURAL LIVING AND COMMUNITY NEEDS 

1. How long have you lived In this house? 

2. How long have you lived In this general area? 

3. Have you ever lived in a large city? 

4. What city? 

5. Have you ever lived In a town? 

6. What town? 

7. IF APPLICABLE; What Is the main reason you moved to the country? 

8. Do you have close relatives who live nearby? 

9. How often do you visit them? 

10. Do you have close relatives in any of Michigan’s larger cities? 

11. How often do you visit them? 

12. How often do you get to larger cities like Midland, Saginaw, or Bay City? 

13. Do you ever get to cities like Lansing, Flint, Detroit, or Grand Rapids? 

14. Do you think people like you are better off In the city or here in the 
country? 

15. Why do you say that? 

16. Have you ever considered moving (back) to a city? 

17. In general, what advantages do city people enjoy that you don’t have? 

18. What disadvantages? 

19. Now I’d like to go over some specifics about your situation, what you 
like about It, what you don’t like, and so on. 

20. What about job and work opportunities for you and your family? Are 
you more or less satisfied with job opportunities here, or are you 
somewhat dissatisfied with the opportunities available? 
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21. 


AS APPLICABLE: Are you (H and W) currently employed? 


22. 


IF NO: Have you been employed in the past two years? 


23. 


Full or part-time? 


24. 


What is your job? 


25. 


Full or part-time? 


1 26. 


Would you say you have opportunities to get ahead in your work? 


1 2"^* 


What (other) sources of income do you have? 


1 28. 


Vi/here did you receive your education? 


29. 


What v;as the last year of school you completed? 


l 30. 


Have you ever received any special training for a trade or job? 


1 31. 


Have you ever been in the military service? 


32. 


Did you ever think you wanted to go to col lege? 


33. 


What about educational opportunities for children In this area? Are 
you more or less satisfied with the opportunities available, or somewhat 
dissatisfied? 


34. 


What improvements would you like to see be made? 


1 35 . 


What educational opportunities do you want your children to have? 
High school or col lege? 


[ 36 . 


Do you think your children will get these opportunities? 


1 ' 37. 


Why or why not? 


[ . 38. 


What kinds of jobs in general do you want your children or their husbands 
to have? (probe) 


1 39. 


Do you want your children to live nearby when they grow up? 


1 


What are the main problems that children face as they grow up in this 
area? 


1 41. 


What about your housing? Are you more or less satisfied with your 
housing situation or somewhat dissatisfied? 



o 
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42 . 



43 . 



44 . 

45 . 

46 . 



47 . 

48 . 



49 . 



50 . 

51 . 



52 . 



53 . 



Could you tell me v^hat things about your housing you would change If 
you could? (Probe liberally In areas of furniture, appliances, storage, 
space, heating, arrangements, privacy, etc.) 

I’d like to get some additional Information about your house. 

Are you renting or buying? 

What is your rent amount? 

Do you have; 

running water 

automatic hot water 

television 

radio 

inside to f let 

bath or shower 

washing machine 

refrigerator 

telephone 

central heating 

range (electric or gas) 

car year condition 

Do you take a newspaper? 

Is It weekly or daily? 

Do you regularly buy or subscribe to any magazine? 

Do you buy most things on time, or save up and then purchase them? 

What do you think about buying on time? Do you think merchants take 
advantage of people who buy on time? 

What about the health of you and your family? Is it generally good, 
or are there health problems? 

What do you think about health care facilities In this area? 
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Am you more or less satisfied or somewhat dissatisfied with the health 
care you are able to get? 

What about food and groceries? 

Are you more or less satisfied with the amount and kind of food you are 
able to get for your family, or somewhat dissatisfied? 

What specific problems in buying food do you face? 

Many families in this area tell us they get the government food stamps. 
Do you regularly get the food stamps? 

Many families also tell us that getting the clothing they need is 
difficult. Has clothing your family been a problem? 

What specific problems In obtaining or maintaining clothing do you have? 
Do you do any of your own sewing, that Is, make your own clothes? 

Of course, income is a key concern of every family. What about your 
income? Would you say you are more or less satisfied with your income, 
or are you somewhat dissatisfied? 

Just roughly, what is your monthly income? 

Was your income higher or lower or about the same as this, say three 
years ago? 

Are there a lot of people around you in your same or worse Income 
situation? 

What, In the way of monthly income would you need to make ends meet 
nicely, that Is to cover all your basic needs and keep the bills paid up? 
Do you think In the next three years you probably will or probably 
won’t make this kind of an Income? 

What will prevent you (make It possible)? 

If you were to be extremely lucky or successful, what Is the largest 
monthly Income you might be making five years from now? 
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70, Now I * d I i ke to try some questions which are a bit different, and which 



most people seem to enjoy doing, I’m going to read some statements, 



71, 



72. 



73. 



74, 



75. 



76. 



77. 



ask you if you agree or disagree, and then ask you why. 

In general# people around here don’t have much opportunity to get 
ahead, Do you tend to agree, or tend to disagree? Why or why not? 
Can you tell me something more about why you agree or disagree? 

In general, people around here don’t want to get ahead. 

When a man doesn’t get ahead In life. It’s his own fault. 

Even If people really try, they can’t get ahead around here. 

Things are happening so fast It’s hard to understand life anymore. 
Nowadays a person has to live pretty much for today and let tomorrow 
take care of Itself. 

In spite of what people say, the lot of the average man Is getting 
worse, not better. 



78. 



Most people don’t really care about what happens to the next fellow. 



Planning only makes a person unhappy, since his plans hardly ever 
work out anyway. 

80. There’s no security In II fe. 

■ ’ ■ - .A. 

politicians are working mainly for themselves, not for the people. 
82. Have any members of your family had any contacts with any of these agencies 



or organizations In the last year or so? 
Kl wan I s 

Knights of Columbus 



Elks 



Masons 

Moose 

4-H 

Extension-county agent or home agent 



o 
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( 02 . con ’ t , ) 

County Social Services 
County Health Services 
Community Action Pro9rams (CAP) 

Church groups (probe: members, children or adults) 

Farm organizations 
Boy or Girl Scouts 
PTA 

Ladles’ organizations or guilds 

Recreational groups; bowling, card clubs, hunting, etc. 

Political parties or groups 

83. Did you vote In the I960 presidential election? 

84. Which political party, In general, do you think best represents the 
Interests and needs of people like you? 

85. If you were the President of the United States, what kinds of changes 
would you try to make? 

86. What things In this country do you think really need changing? 

87. If you received a gift for $500.00, how would you spend It? 

88. About how often do you chat with or visit neighbors? 

89. Do you and your neighbors ever talk over problems with each other? 

90. What kinds of problems? 

91. If you were able, what things would you like to have changed most In 
this community? 

Do you think any changes are needed In: the school system? the 

local government and politics? the churches? other organizations 
or groups? the welfare system? shopping? jobs and employment? 
health care facilities? 



ERIC 
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92, What are some of the things you’d like to do but can't In your present 
situation? 

93, We've covered a lot of areas, but maybe we haven't covered some things 
you would like to talk about. Are there any community needs or problems 
of people living here that we haven't covered? 
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